JOHN SOBIESKI
gratitude by marks of affection which rose almost to
adoration.'1 At the Cathedral of St. Stephen a service
of thanksgiving was held, and a discourse preached from
the apposite text: " There was a man sent from God
whose name was John." The Viennese forgot their own
monarch in their generous haste to pay honour to the
Polish King; and to this fact, and to a very natural
pique, must be attributed the sour behaviour of Leopold.
The meeting of the two monarchs did not take place
until xyth September, and then it was of the most formal
description. They met on horseback, between the
Austrian and Polish armies; the Emperor plainly clad
and meanly mounted, awkward in address and de-
meanour ; the Polish King, with all the dress and de-
portment of the soldier he was, rode easily, in spite of his
great size, on a splendid courser. At a given signal the
sovereigns advanced, saluted each other and embraced.
The conversation was brief and embarrassed. Leopold
neglected to notice Sobieski's son James, whom it was
proposed to betroth to Leopold's daughter; and his
thanks for the Polish deliverance of Vienna were ex-
pressed with such apparent reluctance that Sobieski
listened with hardly concealed disgust. " Brother," he
cried impatiently at last, " I am glad to have done you
this small service," and turning his horse he rode away.
In spite of the remonstrances of the chivalrous Duke of
Lorraine, Leopold appears to have continued in his sullen
humour; and this, and the dissatisfaction of the Bavarian
and Saxon princes also at the Emperor's deportment,
prevented die victorious troops from immediately
following up their victory. It was not until 2yth October
that the allies crossed the Danube to attack a Turkish force
at Parkan. Here Sobieski, galloping with characteristic
ardour and impatience at the head of his cavalry, was
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